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REVIEW. 


Art. 1. Memoirs of the Rev. Joun Ropcers, D. D. late Pastor 
of the Wall-Street and Brick Churches, in the City of New-York. 
By Samuel Miller, D. D. Surviving Pastor of the Church in 
Wall-Street. New-York: Wuuitinc & Watson, 1813. 8vo. 
pp. 432. 

[Concluded.] 


Mr. RonceEas, shortly after being licensed, was appointed by 
the presbytery of Newcastle, to visit Virginia. In that colony, 
episcopacy was the established religion, and a large proportion 
of the primitive settlers had embraced its doctrines. A few 
presbyterian churches had however arisen in the middle of the 
last century, who received the attention and fostering care of the 
denomination in other parts of the country. Their prospects 
were unpromising, from the smallness of their numbers, as well 
as the inimical feelings which government manifested towards 
them. Dr. Miller has given a particular narration of their origin, 
together with an account of the persecutions to which their cler- 
gymen were subjected. In the case of Dr. Rodgers, means 
were effectually taken to prevent his acting in his ministerial cha- 
racter, and he was obliged to leave the Dominion without effect- 
ing the object of his mission. On this subject, we forbear to 
enlarge. It is a melancholy fact, that other colonies acted in a 
similar manner, and the denomination who held the sceptre of 
power invariably allowed but little toleration to the tenets of their 
opponents. The descendants of the men who first peopled this 
western wilderness, cannot too highly prize the religious liberty 
that they now enjoy, which allows freedom of opinion to every 
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man, and refers the awful subjects of eternity to conscience and 
to God, as the sole arbiters, and the only responsible tribunal. 

It is proper to add, that Dr. Rodgers undertook this tour to 
Virginia, at the urgent request of the Rev. Mr. Davies, after- 
wards President Davies, of Princeton. The warm and affection- 
ate friendship which subsisted between them, induced the latter 
to desire his company, when about taking the charge of a con- 
gregation in that colony. The grave alone interrupted the inti- 
macy which had arisen from mutual esteem, and the mother of 
Mr. Davies, after his demise, was long an inhabitant of his 
friend’s mansion. The talents of this divine are honourable to 
his native land, and are particularly evinced in several volumes 
of sermons, published both before and after his death. Some of 
them are peculiarly eloquent, and in one instance he appears to 
have snatched the prophets’ mantle, when predicting the future 
greatness of Washington. 

After visiting Maryland, Dr. Rodgers returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, where he found four calls presented for his acceptance. 
He determined upon settling at St. George, a small village in 
the present state of Delaware, 2nd was accordingly ordained in 
the month of March, 1749. Here he remained until an invita- 
tion from the city of New-York, in the year 1765, induced him 
to remove to the church, over which he continued to preside until 
his death. 

In May 181!, inthe 84th year of his age, he finished his ca- 
reer of excellence, and was “ gathered unto his fathers,” 

Such is briefly the history of the professional engagements 
which Dr. Rodgers performed. A few observations on his con- 
duct in the several stations in which he acted during his life, will 
best elucidate his claim to public respect. We shall thus be en- 
abled to introduce several incidents worthy of remark, which are 
scattered through the volume before us. From its desultory na- 
ture, and the variety of interesting topics noticed in its pages, 
we are reluctantly obliged to omit several observations, which 
future opportunities may probably allow us to offer. 

As amember of the presbyterian church, Dr. Rodgers ranked 
high. According to its form of government, a parity of power 
subs.sts among its members, and the only path to influence and 
distinction ‘n its judicatories, ‘s through the suffrages of equals. 
To be elevated to a commanding station through such means, has 
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always been accounted honourable, as well as an indication of ex- 
cellence. Dr. Rodgers was regular and strict in his attendance 
on the duties of his various appointments, and his importance was 
increased by the zeal and attention which he displayed. He was 
elected at various-times to distinguished situations. He was the 
first moderator of the General Assembly, after its formation in 
1789, and was also one of the committee in conjunction with 
Witherspoon and others, who matured the present “ form of go- 
vernment and discipline,” now in force in that body. In the early 
part of his clerical life, he took a decided, but prudent part, in 
the differences that then raged through the church, and which 
threatened to destroy its union. Fortunately, however, after a 
few years, harmony was restored, and the narrative remains, we 
believe, almost a solitary instance, although forcible and author- 
itative as an example, to prove that serious controversies may 
exist, and may be allayed, without destroying the venerable fabrick 
of a church, reared by the prayers of its members, and more 
firmly rooted by the persecution of its enemies.* 

Dr. Rodgers was an active patron of learning. He held the office 
of vice chancellor of the board of regents of the university of this 
state, and for many years was a trustee of Princeton college; an insti- 
tution which has produced many distinguished characters. In 1768, 
the degree of doctor of divinity was conferred on him by the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Dr. Miller states, that this originated in a wish 
of Whitfield’s. He communicated his opinion of Rodgers to Dr. 
Franklin, (then in London), and by means of a letter from our 
countryman to Dr. Robertson, the distinguished principal of the 
university, the degree was obtained. It was unsolicited and un- 
expected. We can only do justice to our author’s remarks on 
the subject of academick honours, by presenting them entire, 
without any additional observations to weaken their force, except 
recommending them to all whom they may concern, presidents as 
well as trustees. 


* An idea of the increase of the presbyterian church in this country, may 
be formed, from the circumstance that, in 1716, it consisted of one synod 
only, which was divided into four presbyteries. The states of New-York 
aud New-Jersey alone, to have at present within their bounds, three synods 
belonging to this denomination. 
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The graduat* depreciation of the Value of honourary degrees in later 
times, and especially in our own country, may be ascribed to a variety of 
cauises—to the multiplication of colleges in the United States, beyond the 
necessities of the country, and beyond its power of efficient support ; each 
of which colleges deems itself bound to continue the habit of annually be- 
stowing its honours—to the great increase of the number of those, in pro- 
Portion to the mass of society, who pass through a collegiate course, and 
receive the first collegiate laurels, by which their ambition is excited to 
search after those of a higher grade; and perhaps, in some measure, to 
the prevailing plan of government adopted in colleges on this side the At- 
lantic. But to whatever cause it may be ascribed, the fact itself is unques- 
tionable, and is chargeable, it is believed, in a greater degree on the col- 
leges of America, than on any others in the world. Whata contrast be- 
tween that state of public sentiment and public habit, which permitted 
President Dickinson, President Burr, Presideut Edwards, Presiden: Da- 
vies, the Apostolick Tennants, Mr. Whitefield, and a long catalogue of si- 
tmilar men, to descend to their graves without a Doctorate ; and that which 
now lavishes the title on juvenility, on ignorance, and on weaknesg, with a 
frequency altogether unworthy of the dispensers of literary honour! And 
although the venerable subject of these memoirs, received his education, 
his habits, and his clerical title, in the better days of literary administra- 
tion, if the expression may be allowed ; yet it must be owned, that his 
great benevolence and urbanity, too often prompted him, when called to 
act as one of the guardians of literature, to concur in that system of faci- 
lity, and yielding on the subject, which has so much reduced the value of 
academick honours.—Page 195—6. 

«“ Dr. Rodgers was an early and decided friend to American inde- 
pendence.” In 1776, he was appointed chaplain to General 
Heath’s brigade, then stationed on the island of New-York, and 
continued to perform his duties, until other avocations obliged him 
to resigi.. We were peculiarly gratified to find a letter from 
General Washington, published in this volume. Every line 
written by that great man, ought to be held inestimably dear by 
his countrymen. It was an answer to one from Dr. Rodgers, in 
which he suggested the propriety of furnishing each of the defend- 
ers of our country with a copy of the bible, published at the press 
of Mr. Aitkin, of Philadelphia. 


** Head Quarters, 11th June, 1783. 
“ Dear Sir, 
**T accept with much pleasure, your kind congratulations on the happy 
event of Peace, with the establishment of our Liberties and Independence. 
‘* Glorious indeed has been our contest: glorious, if we consider the 
prize for which we have contended, and glorious in its issue. But in the 
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midst of our joys, I hope we shall not forget, that to Divitie Providence is to 
be ascribed the glory and the praise. 

“ Your proposition respecting Mr. Aitkin’s Bible, would have been parti- 
cularly noticed by me, had it been suggested in season. But the late reso- 
lution of Congress for discharging part of the army taking off near two thirds 
of our numbers, it is now too late to make the attempt. It would have 
pleased me well, if Congress had been pleased to make such an important 
present tothe brave fellows who have done so much for the security of their 
country’s rights and establishments. 

* I hope it will not be long before you will be able to go quietly to New- 
York. Some patience, however, will yet be necessary. But patience is a 
noble virtue, and when rightly exercised, does not fail of its reward. 

With much regard and esteem, 
Iam, dear Doctor, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Geo. WasuincTon.” 
<t PS. Be so good as to inform me whether Mrs. Thompson is living with 
you, er gone into New-York? Before I retire from service, it is my wish to 
render her what is owing to her.* 

Rev. Dr. Rodgers. G. W.” 

To the piety, the correctness of morals, the urbanity and dig- 
nity of manners which Dr. Rodgers displayed, this volume bears 
ample testimony. The following character is a favourable spe- 
cimen of our author’s style. 

Such was Dr. Joun Ropcers! He was not without his infirmities; but 
they were spots in a luminary of full-orbed excellence ; and no one was 
more ready than himself to acknowledge, that he was a miserable sinner, 
and that his proper place was at the footstool of Divine mercy. “ Take him 
for all in all,” the American church has not often seen his like ; and will 
not, itis probable, speedily or often “ look upon his like again.” In vi- 
gorous and original powers of mind, a number have exceeded him. In 
profound and various learning, he had many superiours. In those brilliant 
qualities, which excite the admiration of men, and which are much better 
fitted to adorn than to enrich, pre-eminence is not claimed for him. But in 
that happy assemblage of practical qualities, both of the head and the 
heart, which go to form the respectable man ; the correct and polished 
gentleman ; the firm friend ; the benevolent citizen; the spotless and ex- 
emplary christian; the pious, dignified, and venerable ambassador of 
Christ; the faithful pastor; the active, zealous, persevering, unwearied 
labourer in the vineyard of his Lord ; it is no disparagement to eminent 


* This postscript, though irrelative to the main subjects of the letter, is 
retained, not only as another example of the scrupulous juséice of the illus- 
trious writer; but also to show that he had a mind which, while it grasped 
great objects, was capable of attending to minute detaile——{Note by the 
Author. 
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worth to say, that he was scarcely equalied, and certainly never exceeded, 
by any of his contemporaries. 

Surely this portrait is not without touches of moral beauty, nor 
can it be contemplated without improving the spectator. We re- 
joice that opportunity has permitted us to occupy the introduc- 
tory pages of this publication with the character of such a man. 
The race of conquerors and heroes are becoming too common to 
be dazzling, and their path is alike marked with the same rou- 
tine of devastation and bloodshed. Their narrative is only 
to be collected from the countries they have ravaged, or 
the campaigns through which they may have passed. It requires 
thousands like Dr. Rodgers, in every country, as well as in 
every age, to uprear the edifices they have destroyed, to alleviate 
the pangs and sorrows they have occasioned, and to bring back 
that state of social happiness which has been exiled by the 
sword, 

Our observations on the execution of the work before us, must 
be short. It is written in a smooth, flowing, anda general cor- 
rect style, and is not debased by the introduction of any new coined 
expressions. We have doubts, however, of the propriety of 
using the word “ licensure ;” at least, we have met with it in this 
volume for the first time. 

On its importance as a work on ecclesiastical history, we have 
already given our opinion, and will only add, thatits popularity will 
probably be confined to those who feel an interest in that subject. 
Many things noticed are local in their nature, such as the ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the church in New-York, and 
will not command the attention of readers in general. We look 
upon it, however, as an earnest of what Dr. Miller is hereafter to 
perform, and shall rejoice to see transferred to his future long 
‘promised work, the same investigation, accuracy, and candour, 

which characterize the present. 


— 


FOR THE STRANGER. 
« I told you so,” said my Grandmother one day; “I knew you 
would Aurt yourself.” 


This remark was calculated to increase the poignancy of my 
feelings, since I did not recollect that she had cautioned me. I 
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concluded that if she was endowed with such prescience, she 
might as well have assured me of the fact before, as after it hap- 
pened. 

As I advanced in life, I have observed that such expressions are 
not used to children alone, in order to impress them with ideas 
of the knowledge of their parents, but that it is common for those 
who wish to pass for persons of reflection, to volunteer remarks 
of this nature in order to console any poor sufferer who is unfor- 
tunate enough to be hit on the nose by Dame Fortune’s wheel. 

When a young man visits a lady, and after the due period of 
courtship has passed, offers his hand to the fair, and is unlucky 
enough to meet with a refusal, how pleasant it is to be surrounded 
by a few friends, who welcome his arrival with “ I told you so.” 

A politician who has pledged his “life, his fortune, and his 
sacred honour,” in defence and for the support of his party, and 
exerted himself to promote its interests, often pays a visit to 
Albany in the course of the winter months. Such a personage 
after spending time and money in seeking an adequate reward for 
his services is not unfrequently passed over unnoticed, by the Coun- 
cil of Appointment. On his return to the country, it is peculiarly 
delightful to be greeted by acquaintances, who call for the express 
purpose of informing him that his case was not unexpected ; they 
“ had told him so.” 

Such a politician will sometimes turn about and become con- 
vinced that the principles and practice of the other party, are more 
congenial to the constitution, and spirit of the government: His 
former friends are not backward in taxing him with a want of hon- 
esty, but console one another by exclaiming, “ J told you so: I 
knew he was a man of no principle.” 

Politicians in commenting on the French revolution, are very 
candid in observing that every person of common discernment 
might have known, that its termination would be either anarchy 
or despotism. They forget however, that not many years before, 
they hailed its dawn as “ the commencement of a brighter era 
for the world.” Burke alone divined its portentous character, 
and had exclusively the right to say to the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain, “ I told you so.” 

Should a nation be unfortunate in its naval or military move- 
ments, or meet with disastrous repulses, how many guid nuncs 
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step forward in the bar-room, or in political mzetings, and with 
modesty exclaim “ J told you so.” 

Nothing is more common in biographies, than to find the 
author suggesting improvements on the principles and actions 
of those he is noticing. The obscurity of the grave is no ex- 
emption from this scrutiny: and we are led to suppose, that with 
such a Mentor, the world could not but be benefitted. A recur- 
rence to his life, proves that he has forgotten his own lessons ; 
and that he too has friends who are wiser than himself, who have 
not unfrequently rebuked his errors, by the oracular expression, 
“ I told you so.” 

This observation has more force and poignancy in some cases 
than in others. Two or three days after a general election, it is very 
pleasant to meet a political opponent, with whom a few hundred 
dollars are at stake, and as every mail increases the prospect of 
his success, to be congratulated with the tune of “ I told you so.” 

In fact, how common is it for all, to criticise on the past, 
and to believe that were its incidents to be re-acted by them, they 
would have been better performed. Alas! this is merely the 
delusion of self love. A second existence would be only a 
repetition of former errours ; and the conduct of others would be 
as much the subject of remark, whilst vanity would protect our 
own from censure. R. 


— 
SELECTED. 


Letter from a young Cantab* in London, to his chum at 
Cambridge. 


Dear Tom, 
You know I promised you a line as soon as possible, and now 
you find me as good as my word. I got to town only last night, 
where I met with a very hearty reception from my uncle. He’sa 
fine old Grecian, Tom; but how I shall ever manage to get a 
fortnight over with him, the Lord only knows. For, if every day 
is to be like the first, I shall have perils and adventures enough, 
which will furnish matter for a letter every post, and put you to 
your shifts to find money to pay the postage. 
* A cant name for a student at Cambridge University. 
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We got up this morning, and breakfasted very comfortably. 
About twelve o clock, “ Jack,” scys my uncle, “ ]’ll take a bit of 
a walk with you to look about us a little.” So saying, my uncle 
took up his stick, and I reached down my hat. As we passed by 
a broker’s shop in the Strand, we saw the master admiring a large 
old fashioned elbow chair, which he had just vamped up, and offer- 
ed for sale. My uncle unguardedly exclaims, “ That’s a mighty 
clumsy chair.” The fellow eyeing him from head to foot in an 
anstant, retorts hastily, “ Not so clumsy, sir, as your nose.” 

Unluckily for my uncle, there was not a part about him, that 
would so ill bear touching as his nose, it being inflamed and 
swelled with three or four large carbuncles, insomuch, that it 
looked like a comet, or the dog star on a very dark evening. You 
may think therefore, Tom, this speech hit him too hard. Ac- 
cordingly, “ You rascal,” quoth he, “ what business have you 
with my nose ?” “ And what business, pray sir,” retorts the fel- 
low, “ have you with my chair?” “ Sirrah,” replies my uncle, 
“your chair is set out for sale, and therefore every man has an 
undoubted right to give his opinion of it as he pleases.” ‘ And,” 
says the broker, “ such a queer nose has been placed upon your 
face, for every body to laugh at, if they please.” 

At this speech, my uncle’s patience could hold out no longer ; 
wherefore, spitting in his hand, and grasping his crab stick, he 
would certainly have split the fellow’s skull, had I not caught 
hold of his arm, and by main force dragged him away. However, 
he still kept looking back, and breathing vengeance and defiance, 
walking at the same time sideways, somewhat like a crab, whilst 
he muttered to himself, “ A rascal, a villain,” &c. when unluck- 
ly alad coming from the baker’s shop, with a dinner on his head 
for a family, as hungry no doubt as himself, was in full run to get 
his teeth set to work as soon as possible. But oh, lamentable ! 
turning short a corner, he came so plump against my uncle, 
whose eyes were still fixed indignantly upon the broker instead 
of minding his own way, that his coat was saluted with a piece of 
smoking hot beef, and his waistcoat and breeches received all the 
fat and gravy, and part of the pudding. This unexpected blow 
coming before his blood had the least time to cool, raised such a 
storm in his pericranium, that had Hogarth been so lucky as 
to have seen his attitude, it must have been an estate to him. 
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Had you seen him, you could have sworn he was not only going 
to engage with all the world, but even with the devil himself. He 
seemed as tall as the house he stood against ; his cheeks were 
puffed toa prodigious size; whilst his cyes flashed fire from 
every corner, which increased every time he cast them down on 
his gravyfied waistcoat and fuddinged breeches, for his inexpres- 
sibles had got by far the largest share of the pudding. 

In short, my uncle cut so dreadful a figure, that instead of mak- 
ing a ring round him, as is usual whenever any thing extraordi- 
nary passes in the street, the foot passengers very quietly crossed 
over the way. But then, indeed, they could not help taking a 
peep both at him, and the other actors in the farce: for, besides 
my uncle in the attitude I have described, there was myself cut- 
ting no contemptible figure, and staring at him; there was the 
poor boy, with his fingers locked in his hair, scratching his head, 
in doubt whether to laugh or cry, or take to his heels and run 
away. There was a piece of beef tumbled upon a tinman’s shop 
door; there was the remainder of the pudding, that did not 
choose to stay upon my uncle’s breeches, lying scattered along 
with the pieces of the broken platter, upon twenty parts of the 
pavement; there was a dog turning round and round, and yelp- 
ing and howling like mad, because he had burnt his teeth by 
striking them rashly into the hot beef. There was——but I hear 
the postman’s bell, so must defer the remainder till my next. 

And am, dear Tom, &c. 
ANDREW FREELOVE. 


MARRIAGE. 

The ill effects that are apt to result from an absence of princi- 
ple, may yet, as daily experience proves, be counteracted by the 
operation of circumstances. There are many situations, which 
habitually invite the exercise of the amiable affections; and in 
which, by consequence, those affections, even uncontrolled by 
any decided moral influence, may be maintained in purity and 
vigour. Thusa life passed in retirement, where the feelings are 
not broken by a multiplicity of objects, or in familiar intercourse 
with romantick scenery, or in the bosom of domestick happiness, 
cannot fail, under every supposition, to cherish the better inclina- 
tions of the heart. It is indeed the praise of the domestick re- 
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lations, that they have the power not only to protect the feelings 
while yet unsullied, but alse to reclaim them when vitiated, and 
to revive them when weakened : not only to preserve the vestal 
flame, but if it be quenched, to rekindle it by an zthereal influ- 
ence. In this point of view, the institution of marriage is pecu- 
liarly striking ; because it tends more directly than any other 
cause to concentre and purify the affections, if deadened by vice, 
or frittered away by frivolity. It calls up the negiected or abused 
energics of nature, and winning them to exertion by the charm 
of attractions, whose force is in tenderness, teaches them to 
spread and luxuriate round the circle of the domestick duties. 
Itacts, therefore, as an internal principle of renovation, to keep 
society from rapid degeneracy. Operating, if we may use the ex- 
pression, by the mere movement of the machine, it corrects and 
rectifies the moral tone ; and thus, in point of virtuous sensations, 
brings back every successive generation to the standard of the 
preceding. 


— 


WARBURTON. 


This prelate has observed, in one of his letters to Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, with singular truth and humour, that “ To be always la- 
menting the miseries, or always seeking after the pleasures of 
this life, equally takes us off from the work of our situation. 
Though I am extremely cautious what sect I follow in religion, yet 
any in philosophy will serve my turn, and honest Sancho Pan- 
za’s is as good as any who, on his return from an important 
commission, when asked by his master whether they should 
mark the day with a black or a white stone, replied, ‘ Faith, Sir, 
if you will be ruled by me, with neither, but with good brown 
ochre.’ ¢ What that philosopher thought of his commission,’ adds 
this great prelate, “I think of human life in general ; good brown 
ochre is the colour of it.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO —————— ON HIS SHOOTING A YELLOW BIRD. 
June, 1812. 
O cruel man! what dost thou gain, 
By thus inflicting mortal pain ? 
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Dost thou rejoice that thy fell stroke, 
Has haply, love’s dear union broke ; 
And, from the younglings of the nest, 
Sever’d the watchful parent’s breast ? 
Are deauty’s ruins as they lie, 
Delightful to thy cruel eye? 

Or does the sight of death impart 
Ferocious pleasure to thy heart ; 

That thou cou’d’st check the soaring wing 
Of this gay, lovely, happy thing, 
Silence the wild, melodious note, 

That warbled, from this little throat ; 
And stain his shining, plumy side, 
With parting life’s warm, crimson tide ? 
O! how could’st thou thy power employ 
Life, bliss and beauty to destroy ? 

But thou could’st mock a kindred heart, 
Thyself had caus’d to bleed and smart ; 
Could’st plant the bosom-rankling thorn, 
And laugh that bosom’s pangs to scorn ; 
Warm, gen’rous confidence betray, 
And love with infamy repay ! 

What wonder.then, that this poor thing, 
Has felt thy power to check its wing, 
And send the leaden globe of death 

To stop its sweet and tuneful breath ? 
O! ’twas its innocence and joy, 

‘That wak’d thy passion to destroy ! 
Thus Satan’s most malignant powers 
Were wak’d at sight of Eden’s bow’rs. 


T. C.B. 


SELECTED. 


THE BEACON. 
FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day in its first pride had array’d it ; 
The land breeze blew mild, and the azure arch’d sky, 
Look’d pure as the spirit that madetit. 
The murmur rose soft as I silently gaz’d, 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 
From the dim distant isle, till the beacon fire blaz’d, 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 
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No longer the joy of the Sailor-boy’s breast, 
Was heard in his wildly breath’d numbers ; 

The Sea bird had flown to her wave girdled nest ; 
The fisherman sunk in his slumbers. 

One moment I look’d from the hill’s gentle slope, 
(All hush’d was the billow’s commotion,) 

And thought that the beacon look’d lovely as Hope, 


That star of life’s tremulous ocean. 
The time is long past, and the scene is afar, 
Yet when my head rests on its pillow, 
‘Will memory sometimes rekindle the star, 
That blaz’d on the breast of the billow. 
In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion, 
Oh! then may the seraph of mercy arise, 
Like a star on Eternity’s ocean ! 


—_ 
THE EMIGRANTS?’ GRAVE. 


BY WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER, ESQ. 


“¢ Why mourn ye? Why strew ye, those flowrets around, 

“ To yon new sodded grave as your slow steps advance ?” 
In yon new sodded grave, (ever dear be the ground) 

Lies the stranger we lov’d, the poor exile from France. 


‘* And is the poor exile at rest from his woe, 
** No longer the sport of misfortune and chance? 
** Mourn on, village mourners, my tears too shall flow, 
“* For the stranger ye lov’d, the poor exile from France.” 


Oh, kind was his nature, though bitter his fate, 
And gay was his converse, though broken his heart 
No comfort, no hope, his own heart could elate, 
Though comfort and hope be to all could impart. 


Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the plain, 
Still foremost was he, mirth and pleasure to raise, 
And sad was his soul, yet how blithe was his strain, 
When he sung the glad song of more fortunate days. 


One pleasure he knew, in his straw-covered shed, 
For the snow-beaten beggar his faggots to trim ; 
@ne tear of delight he could drop on the bread, 
Which he shar’d with the poor, still poorer than him- 
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And when round his death bed, profusely we cast, 
Ev’ry gift, every solace our hamlet could bring, 

He blest us with sighs, which we thought were his last, 
But he still had a prayer for his Country and King. 


Poor Exile, adieu! undisturb’d be thy sleep ; 

From the feast, from the wake, from the village green dance, 
How oft shall we wander, by moon-light to weep, 

O’er the stranger we lov’d, the poor exile from France. 


To the church going bride, shall thy mem’ry impart, 
One pang, as her eyes o’er thy cold relicks glance; 

One flower from her garland, one tear from her heart, 
Shall drop on the grave of the Exile from France. 


JOHN WILKES, AT BATH, 
TO A LITERARY FRIEND—SEPY. 22, 1784, 
(Not included in any collection of his Poems.) 


Whilst you illumine Shakespeare’s page, 
And dare the future critick’s rage, 
Or on the past refine ; 
Here, many an eve I pensive sit, 
No Burke pours out a stream of wit, 
No Boswell joys o’er wine. 


At Baia’s spring, of Roman fame, 
I quaff the pure ztherial flame, 

To fire my languid blood : 
Life’s gladsome days, alas! are o’er, 
For health’s phlogiston now no more 

Pervades the stagnant flood. 


Studious at times, I strive to scan, 
Hope’s airy dream—the end of man, 
In systems wise or odd ; 
With Hume, I fate and death defy, 
Or visionary phantoms spy, 
With Plato and Monbodd’. 


By metaphysick whims distress’d, 

Still sceptick thoughts disturb my breast, 
And reason’s out of tune ; 

One serious truth let none impeach, 

’Tis all philosophy can teach, 

That man’s an air balloon, 
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He rides, the sport of every blast, 

Now on the wave, or desert cast, 
And by the eddy borne : 

Can boasted reason steer him right, 

Or e’en restrain his rapid flight, 
By passion’s whirlwinds torn? 


His mounting spirit, buoyant air, 

But wafts him ’midst dark clouds of care, 
And life’s tempestuous trouble ; 

E’en though he shines in splendid dies, 

And sports awhile in fortune’s skies, 
Soon bursts the empty bubble. 


While through this pathless waste we stray, 
Are there no flowers to cheer the way, 
And must we still repine ? 
No—Heaven in pity to our woes, 
The gentle soothing balm bestows, 
Of music, love, and wine. 


Then bid your Delia wake the lyre, 

Attun’d to love and soft desire, 
And scorn ambition’s strife : 

Around, her brilliant fancy play, 

To colour with her magic ray, 
The dreary gloom of life. 


Let beauty speed her fondest kiss, 
The prelude to more perfect bliss, 
And sweet sensations dart ; 
While wine and frolick mirth inspire, 
The ardent wish, the amorous fire, 
And thrill the raptur’d heart. 


But man has social dues to pay, 
Reason and science claim their sway, 
And truths sublime dispense : 
For pleasure’s charms we feebly taste, 
If idly every hour we waste, 
The abject slaves to sense. 


In vain the speculative mind 
Would metaphysick regions find ; 
Such dark researches spare ; 
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The soul, ethereal notions tire, 
As her frail case can scarce respire, 
In too refin’d an air. 


To sophists leave their puzzling skill, 
The voice of reason whispers still, 
To bless is to be bless’d. 
Mlum’d by virtue’s vivid ray, 
Enjoy the present fleeting day, 
And leave to Heaven the rest. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 11th August, 1813. 
Thermometer.| Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. | Observations. 
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The Stranger will be published semi-monthly at the Reading-Room 
of Mr. John Cook. It will be issued as usual on Saturiay Afternoon ; 
each number to contain sixteen pages. The almost unanimous wish of 
his subscribers has induced Mr. Cook to alter the mode of publication, 
in this manner : 
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